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PREFATOEY NOTE. 

These Notes were, for the most part, written in 
fulfilment of a promise given to a gentleman interested 

in African languages, who was desirous of possessing 

such an outline of the formation of the Yoruba language 

as would enable him to form a tolerably correct notion 

of its character; but they were written without the 

remotest idea that they would appear in their present 

form. It was only after much hesitation that the 

writer consented to their going to press; but consent 

having been given, the opportunity was taken of adding 

a few observations here and there, and of increasing 

the number of illustrative examples. But even now 

the paper is confessedly very meagre. It is hoped that 

it will be taken for just what it was intended to be, 

namely, a brief outline of the structure and character 

of the Yoruba language. 
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The Yoraba alphabet consists of twenty-five letters 
and three diphthongs. These signs cover nearly the 
whole of the sounds in the language. As in other 
languages so it is in Yoruba, the word-signs are subject 
to modifications from accent and connection ; indeed, 
in Yoruba this is the case to an exceptionally large 
degree. 

The letters are : — 

(a) Vowels, a, e, 9, i, 0, 9, and u ; 

(6) Diphthongs, ai oi au, and, 

(c) Consonants, b, d, f, g, gb, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, 
s, ?, t, w, y. 



a 


has the sound of 


a 


in 'fast.' 


e 






a 


„ 'fate.' 


9 






e 


,, 'met.' 


1 






i 


„ 'ravine 












„ 'no.' 


9 






aw 


„ 'law.' 


u 






00 


„ 'moon. 



The English language has no words which have 
sounds precisely similar to those of the three diphthongs. 
The i in ' mile ' is somewhat like the sound of ai ; and 
oi in ' voice ' is a nearer approach to the sound of oi ; 
no word presents itself which will serve to illustrate the 
sound of au. Perhaps the clearest idea of the sounds 
of these diphthongs will be obtained by thinking of the 
sound of each of the two letters, then uniting them, but 
preserving something of the sound of each and pro- 
nouncing the two in quick succession. 

b has the same sound as in English. 

g is always hard, as in 'garden.' 

gb represents to European ears a sort of double 
soimd, made up of both of these letters, and 
difficult for European organs of speech to 
produce correctly. 
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li has always its distinct sound as an aspirate, 
j is always soft, as in ^ joinery^ and like 
k has the same sound as in English. 
1, m, n, r, s, t, w, and y are the same as in English, 
except that the vowel which is joined to the 
consonant in pronouncing it, is always i, and 
not, as in English, e, and it is placed after ojid 
not before the consonant, thus, li mi ni, etc. 
p represents a kind of double sound, which in 

English would have kp for its sign. 
1^ has the same sound as sh in * shall.' 
The primitive words of the Yoruba language were 
not very numerous. They may have been, altogether, 
five or six hundred, and may have been divided in 
something like the following proportions : — 

1. Nouns : two hundred and fifty to three hundred. 

2. Verbs : a hundred and fifty to two hundred. 

3. The rest consisting of personal and other pro- 
nouns, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections- 

The parts of speech in Yoruba are nine in number. 

Abticle. 

Some doubt if the language should be credited with 
the possession of an Article. The reasons adduced for 
and against the existence of an Article in Enghsh would 
obtain in Yoruba, and be as applicable on the one side 
'as on the other. The word ' kan,' part of ' 9kan,' one, 
is used as an indefinite Article ; as, 9k9nrin kan, a man. 
* Na ' is used as, a definite Article ; as, obinrin na, the 
ivoman. The truth seems to be that the words ' kan ' 
and * na ' are frequently, but more especially the latter, 
used as Articles, whilst ' na ' is undoubtedly employed 
sometimes as a demonstrative adjective. 



Nouns. 
The Yoruba language is remarkable for the facilities 
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it affords for word-building ; and nowhere is this more 
manifest than in the numerous ways in which noxms are 
formed. These various formations are worthy of some 
careful notice. 



1. — Nouns Foemed by Vowel Pkefixes. 

Yoruba verbs are both primitive, and derivative or 
compound. From both of these kinds of verbs nouns 
are formed by prefixing to them one of the vowels a, e, 9, 
i, o, or, 9. It may suffice to illustrate this formation ^ 
in the case of primitive verbs only. 
Examples : — 

1. Ke, to cut ; ake, an axe. 

2. Bu, to abuse ; ebu, abuse. 

3. Mi, to breathe; ^mi, spirit. 

4. Wi, to be ; iwa, existence. 

5. J6, to drip ; 6jo, rain. 

6. D9, to hunt ; 9d9, a hunter. 

These examples furnish instances of several different 
kinds of nouns formed in this manner. (1) In the first, 
the noun derived from the verb signifies the instrument 
by which the idea of the verb is carried out. (2) In the 
second and fifth examples the ideas of the verbs appear 
in a substantive form. (3) The relation in the third 
instance between the verb and the noun derived from it 
is at once apparent and natural. (4) From a verb 
*to be,' in the fourth example, is obtained a noun 
signifying existence ; and (5) in the last case, there is a 
noun denoting the agent of the act indicated by the verb. 

Nouns so formed often have (but the exceptions to 
this rule, if a rule it may be called, are very numerous) 
the vowel which the euphonic concord requires, i.e., the 
vowel of the verb becomes the prefix by which the noun 
is formed; e.g.^ ba, to meet ; aba, a meeting ; gb6, to 
perish ; egb6, perdition ; f9, to find fault with ; 9f9, 
fault-finding ; iji, to open ; i^i, an opening ; r6, to cause 
pain ; oro, pain ; r^, to narrate ; ifvo, a wordy a speech. 

Nouns of this formation often nave * a ' for their 
prefix when they are concrete, and *i' when they 
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indicate adion ; e.g.^ b6, to covet ; kbo, a covering^ a 
shelter (concrete) ; ibo, covering (the act of covering). 
But many nouns of the latter kind are concrete ; they 
are distinguishable only by their use. 



2. — Nouns Formed by Syllabic Prefixes. 

1. Aba, from * a,' prefix, and ba, to meet, is placed 
before verbs to form nouns implying union; e.g., 
abata— from ^aba' and tJi, to sell; a market-place: 
abapade — from * aba ' and pade. to meet ; a chance, an 
occurrence. 

2. Abi, from ^ a,' prefix, and bi, now a conjunction 
and denoting condition, is prefixed to compound nouns 
to form nouns expressing condition or quality, as, 
abil9k9 — ^from * abi,' prefix, li, to have ; ^\() or 9k9, a 
husband; the condition of having a husband, i.e., a 
married woman : abiy^ — ^from 'abi' andiy^,y5a^W5; a 
feathered creature; abi wo — from 'abi' and iwo, a horn; 
a horned animal. 

3. Abu, from ' a,' prefix, and bii, fo give, signifies 
something added to; e.g., abumo — ^from ' abu,' prefix, 
and m^, to or against ; an addition, an exaggeration ; 
abus9 — from ' abu ' and S9, to speak ; a falsehood. 

4. Ada, from ' a,' and da, to make, is placed before 
verbs to form nouns expressive of (1) the agent or doer 
of an action ; e.g., adaniduro — from ' ada ; ' ^ni, a person; 
duro, to stand still ; a detainer : and (2) the result of an 
action ; as, adalu — ' ada,' and lii, to mingle several things 
together ; adulteration. 

5. Afi, from ' a ' and fi, to make, is prefixed to com- 
pound words to form words embodying the idea of 
action; e.g., hkn, to appear; fihan, to shoio ; ifihan, 
a showing; af9nahan, a shower-of-the-way, i.e., a 
guide. 

6. Am, from ' a,' and m^, to know, is placed before 
nouns expressive of mental conditions and operations ; 
e.g., ero, consideration; amero, a discreet person ; oy6, 
understanding; amoye, an intelligent person. By 
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prefixing to these enlarged forms, minus the ^ a,' the 
negative particle ' ai ' (soon to be noticed), nouns 
having an opposite meaning are formed, thus, amoye, 
an intelligent person ; aimoye, ignorance. These words 
are often used as adjectives. By the addition of ' al,' 
the possessive particle, to this latter form is obtained 
alaimoye, an ignorant or stvpid person. 

7. Atl, from ' a ' and ti, from, is prefixed to verbs to 
express a kind of abstract idea of the verb in a substan- 
tive form ; e.g., ijo, to do ; ati^e, a to-doing. This 
prefix will be noticed again. 

8. Bu or ibu, a place ; as, joko, to sit down, to rest ; 
ibujoko, a resting place, a settlement. 

9. On, is sometimes prefixed to verbs, especially such 
as have d or gb for their consonants, to form nouns ; 
e.g., de, to bind; onde, a prisoner; gb^, to be dry; 
ongb^, dryness, thirst. 

With the exception of the seventh, the foregoing 
modes of forming nouns are not much used, and several 
of them are represented by but few examples. It is 
not improbable that many words of the above kinds 
have become obsolete, or are now known only to elderly 
people. Should, as is most Hkely to be the case, 
increased mental activity result in the need of forming 
new compounds to express new ideas or modifications 
of already existing thoughts, it is easy to foresee that 
words framed according to this system of prefixes may 
yet be extensively used in the language. 

10. (a) The vowels a, e, 9, i,o, and 9 are, one or another, 
but as a rule — a rule, however, which has many ex- 
ceptions — the one which the euphonic concord requires, 
prefixed to *1,' which is part of the verb li, to have, to 
form the syllables al, el, 9I, il, ol, and 9I ; and one of 
these is placed before nouns to form nouns of possession ; 
6.^.,ade — from 'a,' prefix, and de, to put on a hat or 
crown; a crown; alade — ^from * al,' syllabic prefix, 'a,' 
vowel prefix, and de, to crown; he who has the crown, 
i.e., the king. 

(b) The verb li, to have, has a second form, namely, * ni ; ' 
*li,' in accordance with the requirements of euphony. 
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precedes the vowels a, e, 9, o, 9, and n ; this form is 
changed to ' ni ' before i. Owing to this we have the before- 
mentioned syllabic prefixes with the consonant ' n ' in 
place of ' 1,' thus, an, en, ^n, in, on, 9n; in meaning 
they are precisely the same as the former, but are not so 
frequently used. 

(c) Sometimes li, for the sake of euphony, becomes 
lu ; as, iranl9w9, help ; oluranl9w9, a helper ; igbala, 
salvation ; oluglDala, a saviour. 

(d) In Yoruba the doer of an action is very fre- 
quently regarded as its possessor; e.g.^ ^l???? fro^ * ?!/ 
syllabic prefix of possession ; ' e,' vowel prefix to form 
noun ; ij^, verb, to sin ; 919^9, he who has sin, i.e., a 
sinner. 

11. (1) The negative particle ' ai ' is prefixed to 
verbs to form nouns ; e.g.j ^e, to do ; aiije, the not-doing 
(abstract idea) . 

(2) This particle also enters into the construction of 
words having an afl&rmative sense, thus, ijem9l9, to be 
indolent ; aiijem9l9, industry^ activity ; iijiyemeji, douht ; 
aisiyemeji, certainty. 

(3) Sometimes ^ al,' the prefix of possession, is placed 
before the negative particle ^ ai,' to form nouns signifying 
freedom from that which is indicated by the verb ; e.g.^ 
I9, to go ; ail9, the not going (abstract) ; alail9, he who 
possesses freedom from going. 

These remarks will be the clearer, perhaps, if illus- 
trated by an example which will exhibit the changes 
that may be made in the form of a word, and its various 
meanings at the different stages of its construction. 
The verb 9^, to sin, will do well for this purpose. 

^^,4o sin ; the original idea. 

"25199, sin ; noun, having 9 for its prefix, according to 
the euphonic concord. 

L999, to have sin ; verb of possession. 
■ !lpl999, one who has sin ; noun cf possession. 

II999, the act of having sin. 

Ail999, the condition of being without sin. 

Lail999, the possession of freedom from sin. 
^V. Alail999, one who possesses freedom from sin. 
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3. — Nouns Formed by Eeduplication. 

1. In Yoruba many compound or derivative verbs are 
formed by joining a primitive verb to a noun ; thus, pa, 
to kill ; 9Ja, a fish ; pa-^ja, contracted to P9Ja, to kill 
fish, i.e.y to fish. Such compound verbs are sometimes 
reduplicated to form nouns. Take the instance just 
mentioned. P^ja, to fish ; p^ja P9Ja, a fisherman : ogim, 
war\ jk, to fight ; ja-ogun or jagun, to fight or carry 
on war ; jagunjagun, a loarrior. 

2. (a) Sometimes the verb is reduplicated to form a 
noun; e.g.^ rf, to see; riri, a seeing ^ a thing seen. 

(b) Very often this form is subject to changes in the 
vov\rel for euphony-sake ; as, jk, to fight ^ should, in accor- 
dance with the example given, be jaja v^hen reduplicated ; 
it is not so, however, but jija ; so I9, to gOy gives not 
I9I9, a going y but lil9 ; and rk, to buy, becomes rira, a 
buT/ing, or a thing buyable. 

3. A third mode in which such nouns are con- 
structed is, by reduplicating a noun and inserting in it 
one of the words de, iyi, ki, or li. 

(a) De, to come J to arrive; e.g.^ iran, a generation; 
iran-de-iran, or irandiran, /rom generation to generation: 
9w(^, a hand ; 9w9-de-9W9, or 9W9d9W9, from-hand-to- 
nand, i e.j tradition. 

(b) Iyi, thisy is inserted in the reduplicated word to 
make it more emphatic ; thus, ekuru, dust ; ekmni-iyi- 
ekuru, or ekuruyekuru, this dust or this very dust. 

(c) Ki, any, any whatever, is used in a similar 
manner; e.g., ^ran, an animal; ^ran-ki-^ran, or 9ran- 
k^ran, any animal ; ^ni, a person ; ^ni-ki-eni, or 9nik9ni, 
any person. The same form is sometimes used to 
express the low view entertained of a person's character, 
thus, enia, a person (a human being, male or female) ; 
enia-ki-enia, or eniakenia, a good-for-nothing-person. 

(d) Li, to have, when it finds a place in a redupli- 
cated noun impUes ownership ; as, 9m9, a child ; 9m9- 
9li-9m9, or 9m9l9m9, the child of the person who owns 
the child. 
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4. — Nouns Formed by Composition. 

1. Substantives are formed by joining a noun and an 
adjective ; e.g., iyemeji, from iye, mind ; and meji, two, 
double-mindedness, i.e., doubt , uncertainty: ^ni, a 
person; keji, a second; ^nikeji, a partner j a com- 
panion. 

2. Two substantives are joined to form a new one, 
thus, iy9, salt ; oyinbo, a whiteman ; iy9-oyinbo, white- 
man's salt, t.e?., sugar : erin, an elephant; omi, water) 
erin-omi, or erinmi, a water-elephant, i.e.y a hippo- 
potamus. 

3. (a) A small number of nouns consist each of the 
prefix ' a ' and two verbs, and are abstract in character ; 
e.g.yB>s(fbaji — from * a,' prefix, S9, to speak, and tan, to 
finish; a complete speech. In such formations the 
verb and its qualifying word are thrown together ; for 
the ' tan ' in this case has the force of an adverb. 

(6) Sometimes adverbs (strictly such) take the place 
of the second verb, as, in the instance just adduced ; e.g., 
agbesoke, from * a,' prefix ; gbe, to lift ; soke, upwards; 
a lifting upwards. 

4. Several words are joined to form nouns, thus, 
iyalero, from iya, mother ; ile, house ; ero, a traveller, 
i.e., mother of the traveller's house ; a hostess : ^l^s^nil^, 
from 'el,' possessive prefix; ^s^, a joot; ni, prep., on; 
il^, the ground ; one who has a firm footing, i.e., a strong 
man : af9nrugbin, from ' a,' vowel prefix ; f9n, to scatter 
or sow ; iru, seed ; gbin, to plant ; hence, af9nrugbin, 
a sower. 

Pronouns. 

It is not needful to enter at length on a consideration 
of the charji.cter and nature of pronouns. One feature 
of a somewhat remarkable character must not be over- 
looked, but it will be most suitable to notice this when 
we come to the verbs. 

In Yoruba neither nouns nor pronouns are inflected, 
consequently any differences there may be between the 
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nominative and other oases, and there are diflferences in 
some instances, are due to other causes then inflection. 
The following are the personal pronouns in the 
nominative case. 

Singular. 

Primary Forms. Contracted Forms, 

1. I Emi Mo, m9, fut, ng 

2. Thou iw9 o 9 

3. He, She, It, on, 9n 9 a 



Plural. 

1. We, awa & 

2. Ye, jpnyin ^ 

3. They, aw9n,'nw9n a 



Gender. 

Gender is indicated in various ways. 

1. By the use of words which at once show it ; e.g., 
baba, father ; iya, mother ; 9k9nrin, man ; obinrin, 
woman ; agbo, a ram ; akuk9, a cocJc. 

2. (a) When words of the common gender are used 
of persons and it becomes necessary to specify their 
gender, it is done by joining to them the words 9k9nrin, 
man ; and obinrin, taoman ; thus, 9m9, a child (common 
gender) ; 9m9-k9nrin, a child-man, i.e., a boy ; 9m9- 
binrin, a child- woman, i.e., a girl ; iran^^, a servant 
(common gender) ; iran99k9nrin, a man-servant ; iran- 
ij^binrin, a ivoman-servant. 

(b) Gender is shown by the u§e of the masculine 
and feminine prefixes * ak9 ' and * abo ' ; e.g., okcf'^^in, 
a horse ; abo-^^in, a mare ; ak9-malu, a bull. 

(c) Words are so compounded as to indicate their 
gender, as bale, made up of baba, father, and ile, house, 
i.e., father of the house : iyale-iya, mother, and ile, house, 
i.e., mother of the house ; babanla, grandfather ; iyanla, 
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grandmother ; babalero, from baba, father ; ile, house ; 
ero, a traveller^ i.e., father of the traveller's house, host^ 
or landlord. 

Number. 

The plural is formed : — 

1. (a) By the use of aw9n, they, before the noun to 
be pluralized ; thus, aw9n 9m9de ti de, the children have 
arrived, {b) Some would restrict the use of ' aw9n ' to 
living creatures, and where there is not life in the objects 
spoken of in the plural, would use W9nyi, these ; thus, ile 
W9nyi, these houses, instead of aw9n ile, they (the) houses. 

2. The plural is sometimes formed by reduplicating 
the noun and inserting in it a copulative conjunction ; 
e.g., oniijowo ati oni^owo ki iba ti ba ara W9n wiJ9, the 
traders should not have quarrelled amongst themselves. 

3. Numerals are pluralized by reduplication, as in 
these examples ; 9g9run, a hundred ; 9g9r9run, hundreds ; 
igba, two-hundred ; igbigba (i here take sthe place of * a ' 
for euphony-sake), two-hundreds ) 9gb9run, a^tlwusand) 
9gb9gb9run, thousands. 

Case. 

It has already been mentioned that Yoruba nouns are 
uninflected, consequently other cases than the nomin- 
ative are to be distinguished without regard to inflection. 
There are several means of ascertaining the cases of 
nouns : — 

1. The nominative or subject of the verb is always 
placed before the verb : aw9n enia ti I9, the people have 
departed. 

2. The objective case is known by : — 

{a) Its position. Most commonly it immediately 
follows the governing word ; e.g., mo f^ aburo mi, / love 
my younger brother. But in sentences of a different 
constiiiction (which are much less frequently used than 
those of the kind named), it precedes the governing word, 
thus, iw9 li a o ri, thee it is we (or they) shall see, i.e.y 
we shall see thee. 
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(6) The mode of address shows the speaker and the 
person spoken to ; e.g,^ a person near the speaker is 
addressed, iw9 9k9nrin yi, you man this, i.e.^ you who 
are near me ; to one farther removed the speaker may 
say, iw9 9k9nrin na, you that man, or you man there. 
This is by no means a disrespectful mode of speaking 
to a person ; it is common, and seems to arise out of 
necessity. The attention being secured, the remainder 
of the address is spoken. 

3. The possessive case is indicated by : — 

(1) Nouns and pronouns placed in juxta-position, the 
name of the possessor following that of the thing 
possessed ; e,g., owo baba, money (of the) father, i.e., 
the father's money ; owo baba mi, money (of) father mine, 
or my father's money. 

(2) Very frequently the preposition * ti, ' o/, is employed 
to express the idea of possession; e.g., 9§in ti balogun, 
horse of (the) war-chief, i.e., the war-chiefs horse ; iwe 
yi J9 temi, book this is of me, or this book is mine ; fila 
yi ki iije ti aburo mi, this is not my brother's cap. 



Adjectives. 

Nouns and pronoujjs are qualified in a variety of 
ways : — 

1. By the use of adjectives (strictly such, but of 
which there are not many in the language), as, enianla, 
a person great, i.e., a great person. 

2. Words are used to qualify nouns and pronouns 
which serve equally well the purposes of adverbs ; e.g., 
enia rere, a good person ; o ije e rere, you have done it 
well. 

3. Many verbal adjectives are used predicatively. 
Such adjectives are formed thus, dun, to be sweet ; didun, 
verbal adj., sweet; eso didun, a sweet fruit. It was 
mentioned that some nouns are formed in this manner. 
Such nouns are adjectival as well as substantival. 

4. The quaUty of many nouns is expressed by the 
use of a simple verb ; as, iyo-oyinbo dun, sugar is sweet. 
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6. Compound verbs iormed by prefixing * li ' or * ni,' 
to have or be, io nouns, are used adjectively ; thus, li, to 
have^ 91^, riches ; 191^, he is rich^ or literally, he has 
riches. 

6. Sometimes a noun is emphasized to give it an 
adjectival meaning ; e.g., obinrin yi ije enia, this woman 
is a person (in truth), or this is a good woman. 

7. Some nouns are quahfied by the use of * ti,' which ^ 
together with a verb, simple or compound ; e.g.^ awo ti 
o f(^, the plate which it is broken, or the broken plate ; 
eso ti baJ9, the fruit which it is spoiled, or the spoiled 
fruit. 

8. Concrete nouns are placed in apposition with 
other concrete nouns to qualify them; thus, 9l9gb9n, 
one who has wisdom ; 9l9gb9n enia, a wise person. There 
are many such instances of the use of concrete nouns 
for adjectival purposes. 



COMPABISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Yoruba language can hardly be considered as 
well provided vdth the means of making comparisons 
of the qualities and degrees of nouns ; there is a want 
of definiteness in this respect. 

The usual three degrees, namely, the positive, com- 
parative, and superlative exist. 

1. The comparative is formed by the addition to the 
positive of ' ju,' more^ less, better, worse, etc. (according to 
the meaning of the word to which it is joined) ; e.g.^ 
a^9 yi dara ju ti 9hun, this cloth is better than that ; ^na 
ilu wa jin ju ti nyin, the way to our town is longer 
than that to yours ; i^u oko wa dara ju ti nyin, the yams 
grown in our farm are better than those of yours. 

2. (1) The superlative is formed by the addition of 
* I9 ' to the comparative ; thus, a^o yi dara ju ti 9hun, 
^ugbon ti wa dara ju mejiji I9, this cloth is better than 
that, but ours is better than both, ix., it is the best ; iyanrin 
wuwo, fadaka wuwo ju, wura wuwo JUI9, sand is heavy, 
silver is heavier, gold is heaviest. 
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(2) A kind of emphatic superlative is formed by the 
addition of ' gbogbo/ a//, to an ordinary one, thus, o dara 
jii gbogbo r^ I9, it is the best of all ; o kere jii gbogbo r^ 
I9, it is the least of all. 

3. A superlative of a kind similar to the last-named 
is obtained by the use of the verb ' tan,' to finish ^ to com- 
plete ; e.g.^ o dara tan, it is good to the end, i.e., to the last 
degree. 

Verbs. 

It is hoped that the remarks which have been made 
on the different points to which attention has been 
directed, and the illustrations by which they have been 
accompanied, will, at any rate, to a limited degree, have 
afforded the means of judging of the nature and 
character of Yoruba thought, in so far as it is 
embodied in the substantives of the language, and in 
the contrivances resorted to for their qualification. In 
Yoruba verbs, but more especially in the compound 
verbs, there is much that is interesting and worthy of 
the attention of such as find pleasure in the study of 
mental operations, and in judging of such operations by 
the modes and terms in which they present themselves 
to an observer. It cannot be attempted in a paper so 
brief as this is to enter into particulars regarding this 
feature of Yoruba verbs. Yet the hope is cherished 
that the following remarks will be of use in this as well 
as in other respects. Indeed, it would not be possible 
to present even a brief exposition of the nature and 
character of these verbs, and of the means by which 
they are modified to express the changes required by 
mood and tense, without, at the same time, supplying 
the student of Mind with material both interesting and 
valuable. 

Yoruba verbs are of three classes, namely, Substantive, 
Primitive, and Compound. 

1. — Substantive Verbs. 
The Yoruba language is particularly well provided 
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with verbs which express existence, both absolutely and 
in various relations. These verbs, ten in number, are, 
mb^, wk, yk, j^, rl, di, ^e, gbe, ^e, and ni or li. 

1. Mb(^, expresses existence in an absolute sense 
more readily and completely than any one of the other 
nine; e,g.y 9l9run mb^, God is (exists). In the 
Imperative mood it is interchangeable with * wk ' 
and ' gbe ' ; and ' wk ' takes its place in the future 
tense. 

2. Wk, may be described as a verb absolute, but it 
is hardly such to the degree to which ' mb^,' is. Idowu 
wk lib^ ? is Idowu there ? o wk, he is (exists). Of all 
substantive verbs this is the one most used. 

3. Yk, expresses existence in a particular state, but 
in a state which, as a rule, the mind regards as neither 
natural, ordinary, nor becoming ; e.g., o yk 'di, he is 
dumb ; o yk ^1^, he is lazy ; o yk ope, he is silly ; o yk 
9b9, he is a monkey. This would appear to have been 
the original use of the word, and in this sense it is 
mostly used now. It is also used to express the 
Christian idea of separation to what is good ; as, o yk 
si Tm'mOj he is set apart to what is holy. 

4. J9, has several somewhat different meanings ; its 
principal one appears to be to express ownership ; as, 
yio J9 tir^, it will become yours. 

5. §e, to a degree coincides in meaning with J9, and 
appears to be sometimes interchangeable with it, without 
making much, if any, difference in the sentence where 
the interchange is made ; e.g.^ Ogundip^ ki iije balogun, 
^olank^ li J9 oye na, Ogundipe is not balogun^ but 
SholanJce is. §e, like J9, impUes something of owner- 
ship ; as, titani ni eyi iije ? whose is this ? temi ni iije, 
it is mine. 

6. Di, to become, is probably another form of da, to 
make, and is used when a change regarding a thing or 
person is contemplated by the speaker ; yio di tir^, it 
will become yours : on yio di enia rere, he will become a 
good man. 

7. Gb6, to be, to be inaplace^ is more especially used 
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when speaking of retention of, or residence in a place ; 
^'Sn igho li §ranko igbe, bush it is wild animals are 
accustomed to live (or be) i.e., wild animals inhabit the 
bush: mo gbe ib^ li 9dun kan gbako, I lived there 
exactly one year. (1) Q-be is used in the Imperative for 
' mb^ ' ; as, J9 ki gbe ibi, let it be here, (2) Gbe is 
used in many cases pleonastically, with other verbs ; 
e.g.^ nibo li gbe wk ? where is it ? nibo li a gb6 ti 
ri i ? where shall we see it ? 

8. Ei, expresses mode of existence, being employed 
in conjunction with an adverb ; as, o ri bf, abi k6 ri b9 ? 
is it so, or is it not so ? nkan w9nyi ha ri b9 bi ? are thece 
things so ? 

9. Si, is, for the most, part used in a negative sense, 
to express the non-existence of a person or thing in a 
place, and this it does absolutely , as, Johnu wk lib^ ? 
is John there ? k6 si, (he) is not : ow6 k6 si, there is no 
money (absolutely) : iya k5 si mc^, baba k6 si m(^, tani 
yio t9Ja mi ? (my) mother is no more^ (my) father is no 
more ; who ivill take care of me ? Si preserves this 
meaning when it enters into compound words ; thus, 
9m9 r^ ^e aisi, his child is dead : iya r^ ^e alaisi, his 
mother is dead. 

10. Ni or li, is^ or it is^ is very frequently used 
pleonastically ; as, on li yio ^e e, he it is who will do it, 
i.e^ he will do it. But it is used as the sole finite verb 
in a proposition ; as, ta ni ? who is it ? emi ni, it is I. 



2. — Primitive Verbs. 

Primitive verbs are of one syllable, but of two kinds — 
namely, such as consist of a consonant and a vowel, — 
the vowel being in all cases the final letter ; as I9, to go ; 
and such as add to this form n (- ng) as their final 
letter ; as hkn, to appear. 

1. In the former class of these verbs there is no 
limitation as to the use of either consonants or vowels, 
consequently, there are verbs in one or other of which 

c^ 
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all the consonants and vowels are found ; e,g. , ba, to meet ; 
de, to arrive ; f^, to love ; fi, to put ; ge, to cut ; gbo, to 
barJc ; gh(f, to hear ; hii, to germinate ; J9, to eat ; I9, to 
go \ kk, /o count] mu, to drink) nk, /o trade \ pa, to 
^i// ; xk, to ftwjv ; sd, to run ; ija, to cw/ ; tk, to 5^// ; wd, 
to s^^^ ; yk, to r^W(^. 

2. Primitive verbs of the second class are not so 
numerous as those of the first, and in verbs of this class 
several of both vowels and consonants are, apparently, 
excluded ; as, amongst vowels, e, 9 and are not found 
in any verbs (?) ; and there appear to be no verbs having 
for their first letter b, j, 1, m, or n. With these ex- 
ceptions, all, both consonants and vowels, are found in 
this class of verbs; e.g.^ dtin, to hurt) fin, to engrave) 
gkn, to despise ; gbin, to plant ; hkn, to appear ; kkn, to 
touch ; pin, to divide ; rdn, to send ; san, to reward ; ^kn, 
to flow ) tkn, to shine ; win, to lend ; yin, to praise. 



3. — Compound or Derivathte Verbs. 

The total number of primitive Yoruba verbs is not 
large, and is quite inadequate to the requirements of 
those who speak the language. It is not improbable 
that many verbs of this kind have become obsolete, 
whilst others have ceased to exist except as they form 
parts of compound verbs. 

What was said regarding substantives and their 
formation, will have shown that the means exist of 
increasing the nouns of the language, and in modes per- 
fectly conformable to its genius, to any extent increased 
acquaintance with men and things may render necessary. 
It is both interesting and instructive to observe how 
Yoruba Mind has dealt with the felt paucity of words 
in the language to express action, and how it has 
resorted to contrivances at once ingenious and efiective 
to supply the want. There is not, indeed, the same 
abundance of means of effecting changes and modi- 
fications in verb-building that there is in noun-building ; 
but this was not to be expected. 
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The introduction of some foreign names has been 
deemed necessary or found convenient, as also of a few 
verbs. But it ought not to be needful in a language 
such as the Yoruba is, to draw from extraneous sources 
to any great extent. It has been shown that nouns can 
be formed with ease ; and it will be shown presently 
that verbs can be constructed with equal ease ; and it is 
certain that elements exist in the language which may 
be made to take an almost infinite number of shapes 
and forms. The great want is, of thinking minds, well 
acquainted with the capabilities of the language, in 
sympathy with its modes of thought and feeling, and 
possessed with the desire for its proper growth and 
development. If only these existed, the elements 
would coalesce, issue in new forms, and become the 
symbols of new or modified thought. But, unfor- 
tunately, with but few exceptions, educated Yoruba- 
speaking people are less interested in their language and 
less appreciative of its characteristics than its merits 
deserve. It is much to be wished that other views on 
this subject should prevail ; and perhaps they will before 
very long. 

Compound verbs are formed in several ways : — 

1. By the addition of a noun to a verb; e,g.^ b^, to 
begy to request ; ^b9, a noun derived from the verb * b^ ' 
by means of vowel prefix ; the verb and noun joined 
give the verb b^b^, to supplicate : the difference in 
meaning between the simple and the compound verb is, 
that the latter is stronger, and covers more ground than 
the former. Pa, to tell, to set forth ; a$9, a command^ an 
order, an ordinance ; Pa^^, to issue an order, or command. 
Da, to maJce ; abd, a thought ; daba, to think, to imagine. 
J^j to gain ; ogun, an inheritance ; jogun, to inherit or 
come into an inheritance. Ba, to meet ; ^ru, fear ; b^ru, 
to fear. 

2. A verb and a noim are joined and a preposition is 
inserted between them ; e.g., bilere, to question, — bi, a 
verb, to ash ; li, in regard to ; ere, a qicestion, a matter 
in question. Dal^bi, to condemn, — from da, to maJce, 
create ; li, in regard to ; ^bi, guilt, — to bring in a person 
guilty. K9sil9, to forsake, — from k^, to refuse to rebel; 
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si, prep., on ; and il9, the ground — literally, to leave on 
the ground. 

3. By joining two verbs and inserting between them 
a noun, which, together with them, forms a new verb ; 
e.g.^ maraduro, to endure^ — from mu, to cause ; ara, the 
body ; duro (compound verb) to standi — to maintain one's 
position, to endure. Mutiyo, to he drunJcy — ^from mu, 
to drinh ; 9ti, intoxicating liquor ; yo, to be fully — to have 
drunk intoxicating liquor to the full. Daraya, to he 
cheerfuly — from dd, to maJce ; ara, the body ; ya, lively ^ — 
to make the body lively. 

4. Two verbs are joined as before, and a noun is 
placed between them, but in this case it is an object, 
and does not, as before, become a part of the vorb ; e.g.y 
fi ^na ban, to show the way — ^literally, fi, malce ; ^na, 
loay ; hdn, to appear, i,e.y make the way appear. Fi 
aja sil^, leave the dog alone, — fi, to place ; aja, the dog ; 
si, on ; JI9, ground. Mu fila r^ I9, talce your cap away ; 
mu, tahe ; fila, ca^p ; r^, thine ; I9, go, — take your cap 

go- 

5. Compound verbs are also formed by the union of 
two verbs, between which the object is placed, and the 
second of which is followed by a noun which also 
becomes part of the new verb ; e.g., o fi mi §e 9l9ya : 9, 
he ; fi, makes ; mi, me ; ^e, to be ; 9l9ya (noun vdth 
possessive prefix), one having ridicule — i.e,, he ridicules 
me. 

6. Such verbs are also formed by words placed 
together in the following order : — a verb, a second verb, a 
noun, a verb, and lastly a noun: e.g., ijegbedegb9y9 ; 
from §e, to do; gb(^, to hear; ede, language; 
gb(^, to hear, 9y9, a turning over ; the meaning of 
these words when placed together is, to interpret. 

7. Compound verbs are formed by joining together 
a verb, a noun, and a compound verb separated by the 
insertion between its two parts of a noun ; e.g., ronu- 
piwada, to repent, — from r6, to think; inu (with the), 
mind ; pa, part of compound verb ; iwa, conduct ; pa-da, 
to turn, to change — hence, to think with the mind and 
change the conduct. 
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8. Eacli of the two parts of a compound verb is 
followed by a noun ; e,g.^ foribale, to prostrate ; — ^from fi, 
to place ; ori, the head ; bd, to 7iieet ; il^, the ground — 
to oause the head to meet the ground. 

9. To name but one other mode of forming such 
verbs. A primitive verb is followed by a noun, this by 
a preposition, and this, again, by a noun ; e.g.y daniloju, 
to he clear ^ to he certain (mentally) ; from dd, to flash ; 
eni, a person] li, prep., in] oju, the eye — to flash (as 
lightning) in the eye. 

These instances will suffice to show how the need of 
a larger number of verbs than is contained in the class 
of primitive verbs, has been suppUed, and how future 
wants may be provided for. These examples are of 
much interest too, in that they illustrate the attitudes 
as well as the operations of Yoruba Mind. 



AUXILIABIES OF VeBBS. 

As Yoruba nouns are entirely uninflected, so Yoruba 
verbs are totally unconjugated. The various changes 
to indicate moods and tenses are effected by the use of 
auxiharies. These consist in one or two instances of 
verbs, 'and in the other instances of particles. It is 
desirable that these should receive some nofeice before 
their places and uses are presented in their connection 
vdth a verb. 

1. Nor m — is the sign of continuance of a state or 
act, and is prefixed to verbs of both the present and past 
tenses ; present tense, e,g,y o n^e e I0W9, he is doing it ; 
mb^ wa, he is coming : o ti n^e e, tie has done it, 
ti mbd mi I9, he has accompanied me. This particle is 
sometimes doubled in a sentence, and the first is 
attached to the conjunction, if there is one ; thus, o nsi 
ntk a, and he luas selling it. 

2. Ti — is the sign of the complete tenses ; e.g.^ 
mo ti ^e i^^ mi, I have done my work. 

3. 0, 9, and yio are signs of the future tense. 
Nw9n §e e, they will do it: awa o I9, we shall go. 
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The difference in the uses depends on euphony. 

Sometimes * a ' takes the place of o and 9, and by it 
a sort of emphatic future is formed ; thus, a ije e, it will 
(certainly) be done. 

4. Ma — expresses, in composition, somewhat of 
custom, somewhat of obligatoriness , and somewhat of 
permission; e.g., when it has *a' joined to it and is 
' ama,' it expresses what is cicstomary ; nw9n ama I9, 
they are accustomed to go. In the second sense, that is, 
as implying obligatoriness, it is employed in this form ; 
^nyin o mal9, you will have to go. In the third sense — 
of permission ; 9 ma I9, you may go. 

5. Ba — is an auxiliary particle of the Subjunctive 
mood, and as such is preceded by * bi,' if. ^ Bi ' envolves 
the idea of contingency, and * ba ' the idea of arriving at ; 
e.g., bi emi ba ije e, if I should do it : bi nw9n ba I9, 
if they should go. 

6. Aba or iba^— implies duty or obligation; e.g., 
ohun ti aba ije, things that ought to be done : awa iba ti 
I9, we should have gone. In Subjunctive sentences iba is 
equivalent to if ; as, iba^epe iw9 ti I9 iw9 iba ri, if you 
had gone you would have seen. 

7. Ki, that, is a particle of both the Subjunctive and 
Imperative moods : Subjunctive, as, mo f^ ki nw9n ki 
^e e, / wish that they would do it : Imperative, as, J9 ki 
ng §6 e, let me do it ; ki on I9, let him go. 

8. I — is joined to verbs to indicate (1) what is 
customary ; e,g., bayi ni nw9n ira, so they are (accus- 
tomed) buying, i.e., so they usually buy. (2) ' I ' is 
used after k6, not, to give emphasis ; thus, nw9n k5 ide, 
they have not yet arrived : nw9n k5 i^e i^^ w^n tan, they 
have not yet finished their work. (3) Sometimes * i ' is 
used only for euphony-sake ; thus, eyi ki iije temi ; this 
is not mine. 

9. Til9 — gives emphasis in propositions where it is 
used ; emi til9 ri i, / have indeed seen it. 

10. lje,tobeable. In use le is equivalent to the English 
auxiliaries ' may,' ' can,' and * might ' ; it is placed before 
verbs, and by means of it the Potential mood is formed ; 
e.g., mo 1^ ^e e, / can do it : nw9n le I9, they may go. 
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There are several oth^r prefixes, by which the Infini- 
tive mood and two or three kinds of verbal nouns are 
formed, but it will be convenient to notice these when 
the Infinitive mood and verbal nouns come to be 
considered. 

It will now be apparent that although Yoruba verbs 
are unconjugated, the means exist of presenting being, a 
state of being, or action under the various conditions 
indicated by mood and tense. 

Moods. 

The Moods are five in number — namely. Indicative, 
Imperative, Subjunctive, Potential, and Infinitive. ' 

Tenses. 

The Tenses are of three groups — Present, Past, and 
Future. 

The use and force of the auxiliary particles will be 
more apparent and more easily understood if presented 
in an example exhibiting some of the changes and modi- 
fications the verb, when combined with its auxiliary 
particles, undergoes, in appearance and meaning, in 
different moods and tenses. 

But before presenting such an example it may be 
well to fulfil a sort of promise made when speaking of 
pronouns. The matter then alluded to as worthy of 
attention is this. There is in Yoruba a euphonic 
system, to which reference has been several times made, 
which is both curious and interesting. The character 
of this system has been so well described by Bishop 
Vidal, that it wiU be best to quote his remarks on the 
subject.* 

He says, '^ Each personal pronoun in the singular 
number has three distinct forms, which cannot be used 
indiscriminately, but the appropriateness of which 

• Introduction to Bishop Crowtlier's Yoruba Vocabulary, by the Bight Bev. Dr. Vidal, 
pages 8 and 9 ; edition of 1852. 
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depends exclusively on the vowel- sound of the verb with 
which they are in construction. The vowel-sound 
affects the vowel of the pronoun, altering it so as to 
make it ol the same kind or quantity. The first, indeed, 
of the three forms first alluded to is a sort of general 
form, being the original and full form of the pronoun ; 
but the use of the two latter is wholly regulated by the 
vowel sound of the verb. 

For this purpose the vowels of the Yoruba language 
are apparently made to form two separate classes, 
according to the closeness or openness of their soimd ; 
thus : — 

Close vowels, o, e, i, i, u, u. 

Open vowels, 9, 9, a, a. 

Then, according to the close or open sound of the 
vowel which occurs in the governing verb, the pronoan 
assumes the close or open o. The full forms of the 
three personal pronouns are, emi, iw9, on. The form 
which they assume "before the first class of vowels are 
mo, o, 6 ; and before the second class m9, 9, cj. The 
third personal pronoim, 6, (J, is marked with the acute 
accent, to show that the distinction between the second 
and third consists in the latter being enunciated with 
an elevation of the voice. The Yoruba language 
aboimds in these intonations. It is observable, also, 
that the negative particle is subject to the same changes, 
its original form being ki, before close vowels ko, and 
before open, k9. This system of mutations, which I 
would call the Vocalic Euphony System^ may be exhibited 
in the following table : — 

Verbs. 

Ni, Mb^, §e, &c. 

Ko, §e, §i, §1, Ku, Lu. 

K9, F9, La, Ka. 

There is still a further development of this system in 
the case of the third personal pronoun, when used 



Pronouns, 




Neg. Part 


1. 

Emi 

Mo 

M9 


2. 

Iw9 


9 


3. 

On 



Ki. 
Ko. 
K9. 
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objectively. It consists iu that case of a single vowel- 
sound, v^hich varies not only according to the class of 
the vov\rel in the verb, but according to its individual 
sound ; so that it possesses no less than seven forms, 
whose use is not optional, but regulated by the verb." 

The following examples will illustrate these remarks, 
in so far as they have reference to the third person 
singular, in the objective case. 

1. Primitive Verbs : — 

(1) §a, to cut ; nw9n ^a a, they cut him (her or it). 
De, to bind ; 9nyin de e, ye bound him (her or it). 
B^, to beseech ; mo b^ 9, / besought him (or her). 
Di, to pack ; o di i, he packed it, 

B6, to peel ; nw9n b6 o, they peeled it. 
F(^, to break ; awa fc^ 9, we broke it. 
W^, to please ; wu u, it pleased him (or her). 
The vowel which stands for the object may mean he^ 
she^ or it ; the context must show what the gender is. 

(2) It will be remembered that primitive verbs are 
of two classes, namely, such as end in a vowel-sound, 
as in the instances just given, and such as have n (ng) 
for their final letter. The occurrence of 'n' in the 
second of these two classes of verbs, does not interfere 
with the rule by which the vowel of the verb becomes 
the object following it, when the object is the third 
personal pronoun singular; e,g,^ 

Rdn, to send ; 9k9nrin na ran a, the man sent him. 
Gbin, to plant ; gbin i, he planted it. 
Gbc^n, to bail out ; o gb(^n 9, he bailed it out. 
Fun, to squeeze ; fun u, he squeezed it. 

2. The same rule holds good with regard to com- 
pound verbs, but with this difference, that the personal 
pronoun is inserted between the two parts of the divided 
verb ; e.g. gbekal9, to put down, to place on the ground ; 
o gbe e kal9, he placed it on the ground. The verb is 
formed thus : — gbe, to put ; ka, to sit ; il9, the ground. 
From which it will be seen that in such cases the 
personal pronoun is inserted between the two primitive 
verbs, of which, together with a noun attached to the 
latter of the two, the compound verb is formed, and 
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that the vowel-sound of the former of the two verbs is 
the object. Delori, to crown \ nw9n de e lori, they 
crowned him. The componnd verb in this instance 
consists of, (1) a verb; (2) a preposition; (3) a 
noun. S9nii, to lose) awa S9 9 nti, we lost it. The 
compound verb here consists simply of two primitive 
verbs. These examples show the connection of the 
euphonic system with compound verbs, and the mode in 
which, with many such verbs, the third personal 
pronoun singular is used. 

3. There remains one other application of the 
euphonic concord to be noticed, which is, that when the 
third personal pronoun singular follows a preposition, it 
takes the vowel-sound of the preposition, and not, as in 
the cases noted, that of the verb ; e.g.^ wi, to tell ; fun, 
to 'y ova fun u (not wi i fun), he told to him or he told 
him : o rdn ^r^ r^ si i, he sent friend his to him, or he 
sent his friend to him, duro ti i, he stood by him (near 
him) . se ilekun mc^ 9, he closed the door against him. 

All example may now be given to illustrate the 
application of some of the preceding remarks. For 
this purpose it will not be needful to present a complete 
paradigm of a verb. 

EI, TO SEE. 

Active Voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present and Past Indefinite Tenses.* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Emi ri, I see or saw. 1. Awa rl, we see or saw. 

2. Iwcf rl, thou sees t or sawest. 2. !^nyin rf, ye see or saw. 

3. On ri, hell ^^^^ 0^ ^^^' 3. i^wcfnii, they see 01 saw. 

• The Yoruba has only one form for both the Present and Past Indefinite Tenses. 

t The third person singular is either he, she, or it ; but for the sake of brevity 
only the masculine will be given in the English. 
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Present Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Emi nrf, T am seeing. 1. Awa nrf, we are seeing. 

2. Iw9 nrf, thou art seeing. 2. !pnyin nrl, ye are seeing. 

3. On nrl, he is seeing. 3. Nw9n nri, they are seeing. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Emi wk rf, I saw. 1. Awa wk rl, we saw. 

2. Iw9 wk rf, thou sawest. 2. Enyin wk rf, ye saw. 

3. On wk ri, A^ saw. 3. Nw9n wk ri, they saw. 

Present Complete and Past Complete Tenses. 
Singular. 

1. Emi ti rf, I have or had seen. 

2. Iw9 ti rf, thou hast or hadst seen. 

3. On ti rf, he has or had seen. 

Plural. 

1. Awa ti rf, we have or had seen. 

2. Enyin ti rf, ye have or had seen. 

3. Nw9n ti ri, they have or had seen. 

Present and Past Perfect of Continued Action.* 

Singular. 

1. Emi ti nrf, I have or had been seeing. 

2. Iwo ti nrf, thou hast or hadst been seeing. 

3. On ti nrf, he has or had been seeing. 

• The Yoruba has only one form for both Present Complete and Past Complete 

Tenses. 
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Plural. 



1. Awa ti nri, we have or had been seeing, 

2. !]pnyin ti nri, ye have or had been seeing. 

3. Nw9n ti nri, they have or had been seeing. 



Emphatic Past Tense. 
Singular. 

1. Emi til^ ri, I have (indeed) seen. 

2. Iw9 til9 ri, thou hast ( ,, ) seen. 

3. On til^ ri, he has ( ,, ) seen. 

Plural. 

1. Awa til^ ri, we have (indeed) seen. 

2. !pnyin til^ ri, ye have ( ,, ) seen. 

3. Nw9n til9 ri, theij have ( ,, ) seen. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1. Emi yio ri, I shall see. 
2.' Iw9 yio ri, thou wilt see. 
3. On yio ri, he ivill see. 

Plural. 

1. Awa yio ri, we shall see. 

2. !pnyin yio ri, ye will see. 

3. Nw9n yio ri, they will see. 



Future Complete Tense. 

Singular. 

1. Emi yio ti ri, I shall have seen. 

2. Iw9 yio ti ri, thou wilt have seen. 

3. On yio ti ri, he will have seen. 
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Plural. 



1. Awa yio ti ri, we shall have seen. 

2. ^^nyin yio ti ri, ye will have seen. 

3. NW911 yio ti ri, they luill have seen. 



Future Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. Bmi yio ma ri, I shall he seeing. 

2. Iw9 yio ma ri, thou tvilt be seeing. 

3. On yio ma ri, he will he seeing. 

Plural. 

1. Awa yio ma ri, we shall be seeing. 

2. !pnyin yio ma rl, ye will be seeing. 

3. Nw9n yio ma ri, they ivill he seeing. 

Future Perfect of Continued Action. 
Singular. 

1. Emi yio ti ma rl, I shall have been seeing. 

2. Iwo yio ti ma rf, thou will have been seeing. 

3. On yio ti ma ri, he will have been seeing. 

Plural. 

1. Awa yio ti ma ri, we shall have been seeing. 

2. !^nyin yio ti ma ri, ye will have been seeing. 

3. Nw9n yio ti ma ri, they will have been seeing. 

It is not needful to enter so fully into particulars 
relating to other moods as has been done with regard to 
the Indicative. The part played by particles in varying 
the verb so as to express it in its different tenses will 
now be apparent. It will be sufficient to indicate in the 
briefest manner how moods also are dependent on par- 
ticles for their formation. 
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Potential Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 

1. Mo le rl, I may or can see. 

2. Iw9 le ri, thou mayst or camt see. 

3. On 1^ ri, he may or can see. 

Plural. 

1. Awa 1^ ri, we may or can see. 

2. Enyin 1^ ri, ye may or can see. 

3. Nw9n 1^ ri, they may or can see. 

Other tenses of the Potential mood may pass without 
notice. 

Imperative Mood. 

This mood is remarkable for this, that it has three or 
four forms of saying what is very nearly the same in 
meaning in each form ; e.g.^ 



Ei, or, iw9 ri, 

Ki o ri, or, Ej iw9 ki o ri, 

Ma ri, or iw9 ma ri, 

Ki o ma ri, or Ki iw9 ki o ma ri, , 

Ki ng ri, 



See or see thou. 



Ki emi ri, 
Ki emi ki o ri, 
Kiori, 
Ki on ri, 
Ki on ki o ri. 



Let me see. 



■ Let him see. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

The Yoruba language is well supplied with the means 
of expressing the protasis of conditional sentences. 
Each variation is made by the use of particles, such as, 
hi, if] ki that', hi — til9, though) iba^epe, i/ (with a 
present or past complete tense in the apodosis). 
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Present Indefinite Tense. 
Bi, ki, bi — til^, biko^epe. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular 

Bi mo ri, if I see. 
Bi iw9 ri, if thou see. 
Bi on rf, if he sees. 




Plural. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Bi awa ri, if we see. 
Bi 9Tiyin rl, if ye see. 
Bi nw9n ri, if they see. 



Ki emi ri, that I see. 

Bi emi til^ ri, though I see. 

Bikoijepe emi ri, unless I see. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Since verbs are unconjugated and their root-forms 
appear in nearly all moods and tenses, and are modified 
in but a comparatively few cases by prefixes added to 
the root-forms, a little attention is sometimes needed to 
discover the Infinitive of some verbs ; but the difl&culty 
arising out of this want of variety of form is not great. 

1. Very often a verb in the Infinitive mood is 
recognised as such only by observing its position and 
purpose ; as, mo f^ I9, I wish to go. When a second 
verb in the Infinitive is added, there is a tendency to 
lengthen the vowel of the former ; thus, mo f9 I9 w5 o, 
I want to go to look at it. 

2. Sometimes the preposition 4ati,' to^ is used before 
the root-form of the verb to be placed in the Infinitive ; 
as, mo f9 lati ije e, I want to do it. 

3. Ki, that (conj.), is often employed, and it forms 
a Subjunctive where in English an Infinitive would be 
used ; e.g.^ ' he told me to do it,' would be in Yoruba, o 
39 fun mi ki ng ije e, he told me that I (should) do it. 
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4. For the sake of convenience the root-form of 
verbs has, in the preceding remarks, been regarded as 
the Infinitive, and for the same reason this form will 
continue to be dealt with as an Infinitive ; but this is 
not justified by any sufficient connection which has 
been discovered to exist between this form and this 
mood. It would probably be best to regard every verb 
in its root-form as absolutely Infinitive, and as merely 
expressing a bare verbal notion, without any reference 
whatever to person, number, or time ; any meaning as 
regards these being developed by means of the various 
particles employed as auxiliaries. The root-form is, if 
it must be connected with any mood at all, the present 
and past indefinite tenses of the Indicative mood (q^v.). 
It is also used, subject to certain modifications, in the 
second person, both singular and plural, of the Imper- 
ative mood, and in the Infinitive, when it is the second 
or second and third verb in a sentence and used without 
reference to person, number, and tense. Ef, then, 
would not mean ' to see,' but rather ' see ' or ' saw,' 
the present and past indefinite tenses of the Indicative. 
If so, this would be true of all verbs in that form. To 
the root- form the prefix ' i ' is added ; thus, rl, iri, to 
see ; or ati, as atiri, to see or to be seen. The latter is a 
Passive Infinitive as well as an Active one, as is also 
atimari, to see or to he seen. As it will be needful to 
revert to this formation again it may for the present 
be left. 

But before passing from Active verbs a brief notice 
may be bestowed on one or two other matters worthy of 
note. 

1. The Indicative mood, like the Imperative, has in 
several tenses more than one form. In mentioning 
these, only the forms of the first person singular will be 
given, as, if it is desired, there mil now be no difficulty 
in fiUiQg up the forms in the three persons and in both 
pumbers, 
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Present Imperfect Tekse. 

Emi nrf, 1 7. 

Emi ni kri, [ ^ ^^ ''''''^^ 



Present and Past Complete Tenses. 
J have or had seen. 



Emi ti rl, 
Emi li o ti ri, 



In the Future Indefinite Tense there are no fewer than 
five forms. 

Emi o ri, 



Ng o ri, 
Emi a ri, 
Emi ni ri, 
Eminiyiori, J 



1 shall see. 



2. Interrogative and Negative sentences are formed 
by means of particles : such are of nearly all tenses. 



1.— Interrogative. 
Present Indefdiite Tense. 

Singular. 

1. Emiribi? do I see? 

2. Iw9 ri bi ? dost thou see ? 

3. On ri bi ? does he see ? 

Plural. 

1. Awa ri bi ? do we see ? 

2. ;pnyin ri bi ? do ye see ? 

3. Nw9n ri bi ? do they see ? 

There is a somewhat different form, but with the same 
meaning as the one just given ; it is this : — emi ha ri 
bi ? do I see ? etc. 
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2.— Negative, 

Present Complete and Past Complete Tenses. 

^ Singular. 

1. Emi k5 ti iri, I have or had not seen. 

2. Iw9 k6 ti iri, thou hast or hadst not seen. 

3. On k6 ti irf, he has or had not seen. 

Plural. 

1. Awa k5 ti iri, we have or had not seen. 

2. !pnyin k6 ti iri, ye have or had not seen. 

3. Nw9n k6 ti iri, they have or had not seen. 

Passive Voice. 

The Yoruba has, properly speaking, no Passive Voice. 
That which in other languages constitutes the difference 
between the Active and Passive of verbs, namely, that 
the direct Object of the Active Voice becomes the 
Subject of the Passive, is represented by no corres- 
ponding change in Yoruba. How the difference in 
meaning between the Active and ♦Passive of Yoruba 
verbs is expressed has now to be explained. 

The translations given of the illustrative examples 
will be as nearly exact and word for word as circum- 
stances will allow, since this will afford the best means 
of judging of the nature and character of the subject, 
and will lessen the need for explanatory notes. It will 
not be attempted to give all the tenses of the verb, but 
so many only will be given as will serve the purposes of 
illustration. 

I. Very often ' a,' the contracted form of aw9n, they^ 
is used ; thus, a ri, mi, literally, they see me, i.e.^ I am 
seen by them. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1. An mi, they see me. 

2. A rl 9, they see thee. 

3. A ri i, they seen him. 

Plural. 

1. A ri wa, they see us. 

2. A ri nyin, they see you. 

3. A rf W9n, they see them. 



Present Perfect tense. 

A ti ri mi, they have seen me, i.e.^ I have been seen by 

them. 

Singular. 

1. A ti ri mi, they have seen me. 

2. A ti ri 9, they have seen thee. 

3. A ti ri i, they have seen him. 

Plural. 



1. A ti ri wa, they have seen us. 

2. A ti ri, nyin, they have seen you. 

3. A ti ri W9n, *hey have seen them. 



Future Indefinite Tense. 
A ri mi, they wiU see me, i.e,^ I shall be seen by them. 

Singular. 
1. A o ri mi, they will see me. 



2. A ri 9, they will see thee. 

3. A ri i, they will see him. 
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Plural. 



1. A o ri wa, they will see us. 

2. A o ri nyin, they will see you. 

3. A o ri W9TI, they will see them. 

Imperative Mood. 

Ki a ri 9, that they see thee, i.e.^ be thou seen by them. 
Ki a ri nyin, that they see you, i.e.y he ye seen by them. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Bi a ri mi, if they see me, e.e., if I am seen by them. 

Singular. 

1. Bi a ri mi, if they see me. 

2. Bi a ri 9, if they see thee. 

3. Bi a ri i, ^/ they see him. 

Plural. 

1. Bi a ri wa, if they see us. 

2. Bi a ri nyin, if they see you. 

3. Bi a ri W9n, if they see them. 

Other forms : — 

Ki a ri mi, that they see me. 

Biobaijepe or biotileijepe a ri mi, though they see me. 

Bikoijepe a ri mi, unless they see me. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Bi a ba ti ri mi, though they should have seen me, 
i.e.^ though I should have been seen by them. 

Singular. 

1. Bi a ba ti ri mi, though they should have seen me. 

2. Bi a ba ti ri 9, though they should have seen thee. 

3. Bi a ba ti ri 1, though they should have seen him. 
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Plural. 



1. Bi a ba ti rf wa, though they should have seen us. 

2. Bi a ba ti rf nyin, though they should have seen 
you. 

3. Bi a ba ti rl W9n, though they should have seen 
them. 

II. A second mode of expressing the Passive of verbs 
is, that the Object is placed first, li, it-is, is added, and 
the ' a,' the contracted form of aw9n, they, is retained; 
e.g.y emi li a ri, me it is they see. 



Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Emi li a rf, me it is they see, i.e., I am seen by them. 

Singular. 

1. Emi li a rl, m^ it is they see. 

2. Iw9 li a rf, thee it is they see. 

3. On li a rf, him it is they see. 

Plural. 



1. Aw2i ]i Q, li, us it is they see. 

2. Bnyin li a ri, you it is they see. 

3. Aw9n li a ri, them it is they see. 



Present Perfect Tense. 

Emi li a ti rf, me it is they have seen, or, I have been 
seen by them. 

Singular. 

1. Emi li a ti rf , me it is they have seen. 

2. Iw9 li a ti rf, thee it is they have seen. 

3. On li a ti rf, him it is they have seen. 
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Plural. 



1. Awa ]i SL ti t\, U8 it is they have seen. 

2. ^^nyin li a ti ri, you it is they have seen. 

3. Aw9n li a ti rl, them it is they have seen. 

III. Some Compound verbs have a meaning so far of a 
Passive kind that they will readily take the place of 
Passive verbs; e.g., pam9, to preserve) o pam9, it is 
preserved : baj^, to spoil ; o baj^, it is spoiled. 

In the Passive as well as in the Active Voice, Interro- 
gative and Negative sentences are formed by means of 
paiticles ; thus, a ti rl mi bi ? have they seen me, or, 
have I been seen by them ? A k5 ti iri mi, they have not 
seen me, or, I have not been seen by them. 

Verbal Nouns. 

Attention has been already given to the modes in 
which nouns are formed from verbs. It will be con- 
venient here to show how verbal nouns are formed from 
verbs. It was promised, when speaking of the prefixes 
to verbs, that some notice would be taken of several 
prefixes not then specified. These will be seen in the 
following examples. The verb ' ri ' will be taken again 
for the purposes of illustration : — 

Ei, (the radical idea) to see (regarded as an infinitive). 

Iri, (abstract prefix) to see, seeing. 

Arf, (concrete prefix) to be seen, that ivhich is seen. 

Atiri, (inchoative prefix) to see, to be seen, a seeing. 

Riri, (reduplicated prefix) a seeing, a being seen. 

Airi, (negative prefix) a not seeing, a not being seen. 

Lairi, (possessive negative prefix) the not possessing a 
sight. 

Atimari, (continuative prefix) a continued seeing, or, 
being seen. 

It will not escape notice that these verbal nouns are 
in several cases both Active and Passive. They are to 
the Yoruba language very much what infinitives, par- 
ticiples, and gerunds are to the English. 
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Adverbs. 

There are many points connected with Yoruba adverbs 
which are interesting, and several things which are 
curious. A careful study of this class of words, especially 
in their connection with the words they are used to 
qualify, would, like the study of Yoruba substantives, 
compound verbs, and it may be added, of prepositions, 
help greatly towards obtaining an insight into the 
operations of Yoruba Mind. But to attempt to enter 
fully into such a subject as this is quite beyond the 
object in view in this paper. Nothing more than the 
barest outline can be offered here. As will presently 
appear, the number of adverbs, properly such, is below 
the requirements of the language. The deficiency is 
made up in a variety of ways. As the different kinds of 
adverbs are very «nuch the same as in othei languages, 
it is hardly needful to enter into particulars concerning 
them. 

Looking to the origin of words used as adverbs, they 
are found to be of several different classes. 

1. Primitive Adverbs. This class is smaller in 
number than might be expected. They are such as the 
following : lai, ever ; b^, so ; ti, yet; na, already ; ^n, 
yes; ndao, no; etc. The use of the last of these words, 
*ndao,' is now confined very much to one tribe of 
Yoruba-speaking people — the !pgbas. The Yorubas 
proper, who are supposed to speak the language more 
correctly and with somewhat more refinement, use b9k9, 
not so, a compound word, in place of ' ndao,' so that it 
is not improbable that this word may yet be frowned 
out of use, as many primitive adverbs may have been 
already, and are now lost to the language, and hence 
the comparative fewness of those that remain. 

2. Some words are both adjectives and adverbs ; as, 
o ^e enia rere, he is a good person : o ^e e rere, he did 
it well. 

3. A few verbs are employed adverbially ; o bi i §ubu, 
he pushed him down : o gbe e dide, he raised him up ; 
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o tun ri i, he saw him again. The words, * ^ubu,' * dide,' 
and * tun ' are verbs made to do service for adverbs. 

4. Nouns are sometimes used as adverbs ; as, o lo 
oke, he went up : o ^e di^, he did little. * Oke ' and 
* di^ ' are nouns. 

6. Many adverbs of time and place are formed by 
the addition of the prefix * li ' or * ni ' to a noun ; thus, 
oni, this day ; li-oni or loni, to-day : 91a, the day after 
this; 191a, to-morrow^ etc. Ibi, this place; Ubi, here: 
ib^, that place ; Ub^, there^ etc. 

6. Several words may be joined to form compound 
adverbs; e.g.^ nigbagbogbo — from ni, prep., in; igba, 
noun, time; gbogbo, adj., all — nigbagbogbo, always, 
Nitorikini — fromni, prep., in; itori, noun, cause^ reason; 
ki, interrogative pronoun, what ; ni, substantive verb, it 
is — nitorikini, wherefore. 

7. A great number of adverbs are formed by redupli- 
cation. To consider these fully would necessitate 
attention being given to a number of different points ; 
one only will be noticed. Adverbs of recurrence are 
formed by reduplication ; e.g.j 9J(J, a day ; reduplicated 
form 9J9J9, before which, to make it an adverb, li, 
prep., m, is placed, thus, li-9J9J9 or I9J9J9, daily : 
9S9, a week; 93939, I9S9S9, weekly: oiju, a month; 
loijosu, monthly : (fdnn, a year ; Icfdcfdim, yearly. 

When speaking of the comparison of adjectives, it 
was intimated that the Yoruba was rather deficient in 
the means of making such comparisons as closely and 
with as much definiteness as is at times desirable. At 
first sight it might appear as if the same were true of 
adverbs. But a closer inspection will show that this is 
not the case ; that, on the contrary, they are, in some 
respects, peculiarly well adapted, and in a way entirely 
their own, to set forth not only the degrees but the 
qualities also of the words to which they are attached. 
This remarkable feature in the system of Yoruba 
adverbs has been described by Bishop Vidal in such a 
lucid, interesting, and, when the very extensive acquain- 
tance with African and other languages he possessed is 
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borne in mind, it may be added, in such an authoritative 
manner, that his account of this characteristic of 
Yoruba adverbs will be best given in his own words. 
He says,* *' The adverb is a part of speech in which 
we do not commonly recognise any characteristic 
sufficiently prominent to become a distinctive mark of 
any language, either generic or specific. But in the 
case of the Yoruba there is a most observable peculiarity 
in the use of this part of speech, which must, I think, 
prove to be a distinctive mark. Speaking in general 
terms, t we may say that each individual adverb of 
qualification possesses an idiosyncrasy of its own which 
altogether incapacitates it from supplying the place of 
another. It contains within itself the idea of the word 
it is employed to qualify, although, as to form and 
derivation , totally unconnected with that word. In this 
way *' almost every adjective and verb has its own peculiar 
adverb to express it quahty," or rather its degree. This 
peculiarity must certainly greatly increase the ex- 
pressiveness of the language. Thus, for example, in 
sentences where we should employ the word ** very," let 
the subject of which we were speaking be what it might, 
the Yoruba would express the same meaning with far 
more of definiteness and precision by a separate adverb 
in each case, no two of which could be used convertibly. 
We should say, for instance, ^* the tree is very high " ; 
*' the bird flies very high " ; '' this cloth is very yellow " ; 
** the scarlet is very red " ; '' the glass is very dazzling." 
But the Yoruban would vary his adverb in every 
example ; thus, *^ igi ga fiofio " ; ^* 9iy9 fo tiantian " ; 
^*aij9 yi p9n rokirohi ; '' ododo pipa roro'' \ awojijin 
ndan viaranmaran.'^ It is true we have adverbs which 
can be applied to certain classes of subjects, as the 
word '* beautifully " can only be used concerning objects 
of sense ; but even here the tendency to generalise is 
observable: "beautifully" belongs of course in its 

• Introductory Bemarks on Bishop Crowther's Yoruba Vocabulary, p. 15. 

t The Bishop's saving clause must be allowed its fullest latitude. The point on 
which he insists is very real, but hardly of such universal application as his 

words would imply. 
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original acceptation, only to objects of si^ht^ as, ** the 
cloth is beautifully yellow " ; but we employ it con- 
stantly in reference to objects of hearing, speaking of 
harmony as beautifully soft, and so on. In the Yoiuba, 
on the contrary, we observe the working of a principle 
the very opposite of this generahsation. Thus the word 
'' fiofio," used above, can only apply to the idea of 
height, and that, too, only when the subject of which 
it is predicated is connected with the ground, and stands 
upon it ; when the idea of height implies distance from 
the ground and separation from it, another distinct 
adverb, " tiantian," must be employed. So, too, the 
adverb ^* rokiroki " can only be used of a yellow colour, 
although the word itself does not mean yellow ; and 
"roro" only of redy or, at least, dark colour, though 
the word has no such meaning; the fact being, that 
they imply ideas connected with those colours respec- 
tively, and not with the category of colour generally. 
And this principle seems to pervade the language ; so 
that in order to speak it correctly it is necessary to 
know not only the verb or adjective which expresses 
what we wish to say, but also the peculiar and appro- 
priate adverb which denotes the degree or quality 
attaching to it. This singular feature of the Yoruba 
language is unique." 

Prepositions. 

Both as regards their formation and meaning, Yoruba 
prepositions are interesting, in that they illustrate 
the mental attitude of the Yoruban in his contemplation 
of the bearing of one object in its relation to another. 
As regards their origin, Yoruba prepositions are of three 
kinds — primitive, verbal, and compound. 

1. Primitive prepositions are very few in number, 
simple in character, but expressive; e.g.^ ti, from; si, 
to ; ni or li, in. The three ideas involved in them are 
departure from, motion towards, and rest in, an object ; 
as, mo ti ib^ de, I came from there : nw9n 11I9 si ile 
"^ nyin they are going to your house : iya mi wk ni ile, 
my mother is in the house. 
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2. A few verbs are used as prepositions ; as fan, 
v., to give ; fun, prep., to ; m(J, v., to adhere to; m(J., 
prep., against : l3a, Y.jto meet ; ba, prep., with. wi i 
fun mi, he told it to me : 9k9nrin na se il^kun mo w9n, 
the man shut the door against them : o &a wa I9, he 
went with us. 

3. The preposition si, ^0, and ni of li, in, are joined 
to nouns of several kinds to form compound prepo- 
sitions ; e.g., iwaju, front, presence; siwaju, before, in 
presence of (motion towards) ; niwaju, in presence of, or 
before (rest in) : ^ba, brinh, or edge (as of a river) ; l^ba, 
beside, at the side of. Nw9n mu u wa siwaju 9ba, they 
brought him before the Jcing : wk niwaju baba r^, he 
is in the presence of his father : nwon nduro l^ba odo, 
they are standing beside the river. 

A somewhat different formation of compound prepo- 
sitions is the following. Some nouns are both concrete 
and abstract; e.g., inu, the inside (concrete), and 
insideness (abstract) : ori, the head (concrete) ; headship 
(abstract) . To these forms is added the preposition ^ li ' 
or ^ si,' and the new prepositions ^ ninu ' and * sinu,' in 
or into, are obtained, also ' lori ' and * sori" upon : 
prepositions of a more expressive kind than the primi- 
tive ones; as, o fi i sori aja, he placed it upon the 
ceiling : o joko lori aga, he sat uyon a chair : nw9n fi i 
sinu apo, they yut it into the bag : 9m9dek9nrin nw^ 
ninu odo, the boy is swimming in the river. 

Conjunctions and Interjections may be passed with- 
out notice. 

The following in Yoruba accompanied by a literal or 
as nearly literal translation as may be, will show how 
the words of the language stand related to one another 
in composition. 

Gbogbo ^ranko li f9r9 ni iri ti ba iwa r^ mu. 
Aw9n 9ranko ti nd9d9 li oru, bi ologbo, ekute, kiniun, 
ati am9t9kun li o ni irunmu. Elomi r5 pe nw9n J9 
ohunelo lati fi kkn nkan. Aw9n 9ranko rusurusu ti nl9 
sinu omi ni irun pup^ ni ikun w9n ; aw9n ti si ngbe 
il9 gbigb9 ni irun pup^ li 9hin. ^^^in ti nt^ il9 lile ni 
patako ti o nimi ; ibakasi9 ti nrin a^al9 yanrin ni 9s^ 
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tit^, ti k6 nJ9 ki o ri sinu yanrin. Aw9n cranio ti o ntA 
il^, bi ^l^d^, ^ya, ati asin, ni imu b9li. Erin ti 91(111 r^ 
kuru ti si nip9n ni 9W(J ija ti o fi mnli onJ9 r^ ; omiran 
nfi iwo jk, bi main ; ati omiran nfi ekana jk, bi ologbo. 



Gbogbo 
AU 



^ranko 
unimals 



U 
it-is 



irf ti 

(an) appearance which 

mu. Aw9n 

agrees. They 

ndod? li 

pursue tneir prey in 

ologbo, ekute, 

(the) cat, (the) rat, 

Elomi 
Some 



o 
it 




they 

ba 
with 



¥9 
nearly 



iwa 
condition 



ni 
have 

W9n 
their 



^ranko 
(the) animals 



irununu. 
whiskers. 



ohunelo 
instruments 

^ranko 
(the) animals 

nl9 



ti o 

which they 

oru bi 

(the) night (or darkness), as 

kiniun li o ni 

(the) lion it-is they have 

r5 p6 nw9n J9 

think that they are 

lati fi kkn nkan. Aw9n 

to with feel things. They 

onirun rusurusu ti 

hairy brownish which they 



smu 



omi 
water 



m 
have 



mm 
hair 



(are accustomed to) going into 

pup6 ni ikim W9n. §ugb9n aw9n ti o 

much on belly their. But they which they 

ngb6 il? gbigb9 ni irun piip6 h 

inhabit (the) land d^ have hair much on 



9hin. 
(the) back. 



ground 



lile 
hard 



^ijin 
(The) horse 

patako 
hoofs 



ti 
which 



o 
it 



nt^ 
treads 



ibakasi^ 
(the) camel 



ni 

has 

ti 
which 



ti o nimi ; 

which they are strong ; 



nrin 
traverses 



(the) desert 



yannn 
sandy 
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ni 9s^ tit9 ti k6 11J9 ki 

has feet flat which not do allow that 

they ri sinu yanrin. AW911 ^ranko 

sink into (the) sand. They animals 

ti ntii il9, bi ^^^A^, ati 

which break up (the) ground, as (the) pig, and 

^ya ni imu b9li. Erin 

hedgehog have (a) snout long. (The) Elephant 

ti 9riin r^ kuru ti o si ni 

which neck its is-short which it and has 

ip9n, ni 9w<^ ija ti o fi 

thickness, has (a) hand (of) I fight which it with 

nmu onJ9 r^; omiran nfi iwo jk, bi 
takes food its; others with horns fight, as 

malu, ati omiran nfi ekana jk, bi 

(the) cow, and otters with (the) claws fight, as 

ologbo. 
(the) cat. 
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